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Cbe  I^alforD  ©cation.1 


1803-1876. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  TASMANIAN  RACE. 


By  W.  E.  L.  H.  Crowther,  D.S.O.,  V.D.,  M.B.,  B.S., 
Honorary  Physician,  General  Hospital,  Hobart. 


Far  from  the  clash  of  arms,  the  just,  kind  earth 
Pours  out  before  him  plentiful  reward; 
Peace  without  fear,  a  life  of  solid  truth 
Full  of  a  thousand  pleasures — open  fields, 
Fi'ee  air  and  moving  waters,  cliffs  and  woods. 

Virgil. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  to  deliver  this,  the 
sixth  Halford  Oration,  I  am  deeply  sensible  both  of 
the  honour  paid  me  and  of  the  responsibility  T  have 
assumed. 

Tonight  it  is  proposed  to  present  some  views  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Tasmanian  race,  a  brief  survey 

1  Delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Anatomv,  Canberra,  November 
23,  1933.  _ 


of  the  habits  and  physical  characteristics  of  its 
people,  and  some  account  of  those  contacts  with 
our  civilization  that  were  ultimately  to  lead  to 
their  extinction. 

In  Tasmania  the  principal  sources  for  such  a 
study  are  the  archives  of  the  Chief  Secretary's 
Department,  the  great  osteological  collection  of  the 
Tasmanian  Museum  and  the  stone  implements 
found  on  the  native  camping  grounds.  Much  remains 
for  the  anatomist  to  do;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to 
break  new  ground,  the  remaining  material  having 
been  very  thoroughly  examined  by  competent 
observers.  Yet  from  time  to  time  discoveries  are 
made,  slight  in  themselves,  but  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  race.  Evidence,  too,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  journals  of  early  navigators,  hitherto 
unpublished. (1)(la) 

Among  the  contributions  to  medical  literature 
of  George  Britton  Halford,  no  less  than  seven  are 
concerned  with  subjects  of  anthropological  interest. 
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One  on  the  crania  of  the  natives  of  Victoria'2'  is 
intimately  concerned  with  tonight's  oration.  This 
treatise  describes  briefly  the  racial  characteristics 
of  a  series  of  crania  drawn  to  scale.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  works 
upon  Australian  anthropology  for  which  the  Mel- 
bourne School  of  Medicine  has  been  responsible. 
The  fortunate  chance  that  took  Sir  Baldwin  Spencer 
with  the  Horn  expedition  to  Central  Australia  in 
1894  changed  the  whole  trend  of  his  life's  work.(3) 
This  was  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  F.  J.  Gillen 
and  inaugurate  their  lifelong  friendship  and 
collaboration.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
publishing  of  their  work  on  the  natives  of  Central 
Australia  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
anthropology. 

The  coming  of  R.  J.  A.  Berry  in  1904  brought 
new  life  to  the  anatomy  school.  After  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  this  department  he  turned  to  the  systematic 
study  of  the  osteology  of  the  aborigines  of  south- 
eastern Australia.  To  obtain  material  he  enlisted 
the  aid  of  his  students.  To  us  Tasmanians  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  obtaining  crania  and 
other  remains  before  the  opportunity  should  be  lost 
for  all  time.  A  foray  by  three  of  us  on  a  burial 
ground  on  my  father's  estate  at  Oyster  Cove  was 
most  successful,  the  disintegrated  remains  of  some 
twelve  bodies  being  discovered.  Other  crania  in 
Tasmanian  collections,  hitherto  undescribed,  were 
also  located  and  later  fully  examined. 

At  the  University  museum  itself  an  extensive 
collection  was  gathered  together  and  the  then  new 
method  of  investigation  by  the  dioptograph  was 
adopted.  From  1910  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
Professor  Berry,  W.  G.  Robertson,  Biichner,  Cross 
and  others'4' (5,(6H7)(8)<9,(10)  were  responsible  for  the 
publication  in  Melbourne  and  Edinburgh  of  a 
notable  series  of  works  on  the  cranial  charac- 
teristics of  the  Tasmanian  and  Australian  native 
races.  At  this  period,  too,  working  with  the  same 
men,  Sir  Colin  MacKenzie  must  have  had  the 
inspiration  that  was  to  carry  him  through  years  of 
original  anatomical  research  to  the  foundation  and 
development  of  this  institute  of  anatomy  at  the 
national  capital.  With  the  return  of  Dr.  Berry  to 
England  our  school  welcomed  Dr.  F.  Wood  Jones 
as  its  head.  His  years  at  the  University  of  Adelaide 
had  enhanced  a  reputation  already  international. 
To  his  great  anatomical  knowledge  he  allied  an 
intense  love  of  field  work,  which  he  had  been  able 
to  indulge  whilst  in  South  Australia.  Working 
primarily  with  the  material  at  the  Adelaide 
Museum,  he  has  paid  much  attention  to  Tasmanian 
crania, (11)(12)  and  now,  with  Dr.  J.  Wunderly,  is 
engaged  in  a  detailed  survey  of  such  material  in 
various  Australian  collections. 

Is  there  any  other  Australian  school  of  medicine 
that  can  show  such  a  tradition  of  anthropological 
work,  and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  influence 
of  George  Britton  Halford  was  responsible  for  its 
inception? 


Origin  and  Method  of  Migration  of  the  Tasmanians. 

As  regards  the  relationship  of  the  Tasmanians  to 
the  natives  of  Australia,  we  can  say  at  once  that 
they  were  a  completely  different  race.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  in  certain  of  the  Pacific  Islands  there 
were  originally  inhabitants  of  a  small  negroid  type 
and  possessing  a  most  primitive  culture  known  as 
negritos.  These,  with  a  type  of  larger  stature,  also 
woolly-haired,  speaking  a  language  recognized  as 
Papuan,  whom  we  may  class  as  Macro-Negritos, 
were  alike  dispossessed  by  Melanesians,  akin  to  the 
latter  group  physically  and  sometimes  only  to  be 
differentiated  by  their  language.  The  Tasmanians 
may  be  definitely  classified  as  Macro-Negritos,  and 
in  any  attempt  to  go  further  than  this  we  find  a 
great  variety  of  opinion.  R.  H.  Pulleine,(13)  in  a 
masterly  address,  concludes,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, that  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  Negrito- 
Papuan-Melanesian  origin.  Basedow  regards  them 
as  being  a  true  insular  type  of  the  Australian  race. 
Berry, (6)  with  his  group  from  the  Melbourne  school, 
after  detailed  research,  concludes  that  the  Tas- 
manians and  Australians  are  descendants  of  a 
common  late  Pliocene  or  early  Quaternary  stock 
which  he  calls,  with  Sergi,  Homo  Tasnmndensis.  This 
race  had  a  wide  range  of  distribution  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Tasmanian  he  regards 
as  the  almost  unchanged  offspring  of  this  type,  but 
evolved  on  his  own  lines  and  in  his  own  way.  The 
Australian  he  assumes  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  this  group  and  some  other  unknown  race 
(Polynesian  or  Dravidian)  and  therefore  a  hybrid. 
There  is  no  evidence  or  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Tasmanian  aboriginal  was  autochthonous. 

Sir  Douglas  Mawson  has  estimated  the  formation 
of  Bass  Strait  as  having  taken  place  50,000  years 
ago,  whilst  Sir  Edgeworth  David  places  the  period 
at  anywhere  between  20,000  and  100,000  years  1141 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  man  in  Tasmania  at 
any  remote  geological  period.  The  long  land  con- 
nexion between  Malaya  and  Tasmania  is  broken, 
notably  at  Torres  and  Bass  Straits.  Soundings 
show  that  a  subsidence  of  thirty  fathoms  would 
expose  a  land  bridge  between  Victoria  and 
Tasmania.  A  similar  subsidence  of  forty  to  one 
hundred  fathoms  would  not  only  join  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  but  expose  land  continuously  until 
regions  as  far  apart  as  Malaya  and  the  Philippines 
were  reached.  Under  such  conditions,  then,  primi- 
tive man  could  have  slowly  journeyed  by  land  from 
southern  Asia  or  Melanesia  to  Tasmania.  There 
is  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  land  bridges 
from  the  Antarctic  Continent, (15)  but  nothing  to 
suggest  the  arrival  of  Homo  Tasmamensis  by  such 
a  route.  After  the  formation  of  Bass  Strait  entry 
to  Tasmania  could  only  be  by  canoe  or  raft. 
Pulleine  considers  that  such  a  migration  took  place. 
The  rafts  of  the  Tasmanians  were  at  best  logs  or 
bundles  of  stringy  bark  bound  together  and 
propelled  by  poles.  Lieutenant  Gunn(1G)  describes 
one  on  Maria  Island  which  he  estimated  would  carry 
four  men  sixteen  to  twenty  miles.   Rodman'17'  tells 
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us  of  the  great  technical  skill  enlisted  for  the 
famous  canoe  voyages  of  the  Polynesians.  A  most 
carefully  selected  crew  with  knowledge  of  canoe 
sailing,  navigation,  weather  conditions,  fishing  et 
cetera,  alone  enabled  these  voyages  to  be  success- 
fully accomplished.  The  Tasmanian  mentally  could 
never  approach  such  standards,  and  if  he  was 
unfitted  to  attempt  the  tropic  seas,  with  their  warm 
trade  winds,  how  much  less  could  one  expect  him 
to  force  his  canoe  through  the  driving  westerly 
gales  of  our  high  southern  latitudes? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  migration  of  the 
Tasmanians  must  have  been  an  overland  one  from 
Australia  or  an  infiltration  from  island  to  island 
across  Bass  Strait  in  canoes  or  rafts  of  higher  sea- 
going quality  than  those  we  know  of. 

Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Race. 

The  records  of  the  French  navigators  were 
unusually  accurate  and  full.  Dunioutier,  during 
the  second  voyage  of  Dumont  D'Urville  (1837-1840), 
whilst  at  Hobart  Town,  modelled  the  busts  of  six 
Tasmanians,  four  from  nature  and  two  from  models 
already  existing.  His  description  of  their  features 
is  perhaps  the  most  faithful  we  have.  He  describes 
the  face  as  massive,  with  sunken  eyes,  the  nose 
voluminous  and  about  one-quarter  the  height  of 
the  whole  face,  a  large  mouth  with  moderately  thick 
lips  and  large  teeth.  The  skin  he  describes  as  black 
and  the  hair  as  woolly.  Agreement  has  been 
universal  in  regard  to  the  hair.  In  its  colour  it 
was  black,  cut  short  or  shaved  to  the  scalp  in  the 
case  of  the  women.  The  men  wore  theirs  in  long 
ringlets,  plastered  with  grease  and  red  ochre,  so 
that  their  locks  resembled  a  bunch  of  painted  ropes. 
Specimens  of  hair  are  not  rare,  but  only  one  ringlet 
remains  of  the  type  just  described.  It  is  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  of  corkscrew  type,  and  well 
mixed  with  red  ochre.  It  lies  in  our  museum,  after 
having  been  cut  from  the  head  of  a,  warrior  passing 
on  his  way  to  Hobart  Town  about  1834,  under 
escort  of  G.  A.  Robinson. 

Physically  the  Tasmanian  on  the  whole  appears  to 
have  been  slightly  built,  with  slender  legs  and  arms, 
associated  with  a  well  proportioned  frame.  La  Place 
referred  to  their  lanky  limbs  and  inflated  stomachs. 
Kelly (18)  described  men  near  Port  Davey  as  being 
six  feet  in  height,  witli  large  stomachs  and  very 
thin  legs  and  arms.  Certain  femora  and  other  long 
bones  in  the  Tasmanian  Museum  suggest  that 
individual  natives  Avere  not  only  tall,  but  of  well 
marked  muscular  development.  Sir  William 
Turner(19)  writes  of  the  hair: 

In  the  Australian  the  hair  is  hlack,  fairly  long,  wavy 
and  almost  straight.  The  shaft  is  ovoid,  relatively  thick, 
and  not  flattened  as  is  the  case  with  the  short,  woolly, 
frizzed,  fine  hair  of  the  Tasmanians,  in  whom  the  hair, 
though  sometimes  stained  red  with  ochre  or  even  bleached 
with  lime,  is  usually  described  as  black,  though  in  one 
instance  it  was  stated  as  being  of  a  light  golden  brown 
colour. 

The  last  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  finding  of 
one  or  two  fine  rings  of  bronze-coloured  hair  on  the 
skull  of  a  Tasmanian  child  by  myself.(20)     It  is 


known  that  well  formed  beards  and  moustaches 
were  found  in  both  races. 

The  Craniology  of  the  Tasmanians. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Garson(21)  has  described  in  considerable 
detail  the  osteology  of  the  Tasmanians.  At  this 
date  (1898)  four  complete  skeletons,  fifty-five  adult 
and  five  immature  crania  contained  in  various 
English  and  European  museums  were  believed  to  be 
all  the  material  that  remained  to  be  described,  with 
the  exception  of  that  in  the  Tasmanian  Museum. 

Dr.  Topinard,'22'  describing  the  crania  in  the 
Paris  collection,  regarded  the  following  features  as 
distinctive  of  the  Tasmanians:  A  head,  globular  in 
form  and  subdolichocephalic,  broadening  rapidly 
from  before  backwards;  a  keeled  or  carinate  aspect 
of  the  vault;  the  inion  poorly  developed,  with  the 
superciliary  ridges  and  glabella?  strongly  marked 
and  overhanging  the  orbit.  Sir  William  Turner 
( ibidem  )  described  the  ten  Tasmanian  crania  in 
the  Edinburgh  museums,  two  of  which,  I  note,  were 
made  available  by  members  of  my  family.  One  of 
these,  Sir  William  states  to  be  the  skull  of  William 
Lanne,  the  last  Tasmanian  male.  Comparing  them 
with  some  sixty-nine  skulls  in  other  collections,  he 
concludes  that  the  keeling  of  the  vault  and  the 
median  groove  along  the  sagittal  suture,  with  the 
prominent  parietal  eminences  are  distinctively 
Tasmanian  features.  For  this  series  the  cephalic 
index  was  72-7  and  the  average  capacity  1,200  to 
1,300  cubic  centimetres.  The  mean  of  the  three 
largest  was  1,448  cubic  centimetres,  which 
approaches  that  of  European  man.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Tasmanian  skulls  fall  into  the  micro- 
cephalic group.  The  facial  characteristics  are  of 
interest,  the  massive  development  of  the  glabella, 
superciliary  ridges  and  the  depression  of  the  nasion 
being  very  constant.  The  nares  are  wide  and  the 
orbits  show  a  low  vertical  diameter.  It  is  fitting  to 
note  here  that  the  Melbourne  school  has  within 
recent  months  undertaken  a  detailed  survey  of 
Tasmanian  crania.  As  a  result  we  look  forward  to 
work  on  the  dentition  and  palate  comparable  to 
that  done  by  Dr.  Campbell  for  the  Australian 
race.(22a) 

Manners  and  Customs. 

We  rely  on  Peron's  description  very  largely  when 
describing  the  primitive  methods  of  feeding  and 
living  of  the  Tasmanians.  Their  food  ordinarily 
was  the  flesh  of  kangaroo  or  opossum,  varied  when 
on  the  sea  coast  by  the  crayfish  and  various  forms 
of  shell  fish.  The  ordinary  scale  fish  Avas  never 
eaten,  and  Avhen  offered  to  them  was  rejected  with 
disgust.  Native  honey  and  crushed  fern  roots 
provided  some  variety  of  food.  One  or  tAvo  kangaroo 
skins  Avere  worn  by  men  and  Avomen  across  the  chest 
or  back,  but  did  not  serve  as  clothes.  In  the  case 
of  the  women,  they  Avere  of  use  in  carrying  the 
children.  The  custom  of  smearing  the  body  with 
animal  fat  and  then  applying  red  or  yelloAV  ochre 
and  charcoal  contributed  to  maintaining  their 
warmth.    The  various  tribes  were  very  mobile  and 
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moved  by  regular  routes  about  their  territory. 
Their  habitations  varied  with  their  location  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  Ordinarily,  all  they  would 
require  was  a  loan-to  of  slabs  of  bark  to  break  the 
wind,  or  they  even  camped  in  the  open  with  fires 
before  and  behind  them.  These  not  only  gave 
warmth,  but  a  sense  of  security,  as  they  were  very 
timid  and  reluctant  to  move  after  darkness  fell. 
Tobin(la)  describes  in  detail  a  much  more  complex 
habitation  at  Adventure  Bay,  which  was  xised  by 
the  officers  as  a  mess  hut,  and  Bligh  speaks  of  it 
as  accommodating  six  people,  and  in  its  form  a 
perfect  beehive.  R.  H.  Pulleine  (ibidem)  and  later 
R.  W.  Legge(24)  have  described  in  considerable 
detail  remains  of  semi-permanent  habitations  on 
the  northern  portions  of  the  west  coast.  These  are 
circular  depressions,  the  largest  some  twelve  feet 
in  diameter  and  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  shells 
two  feet  six  inches  in  height.  Digging  in  the  centre 
revealed  charred  black  sand,  free  from  shells  and 
bones,  and  near  by  three  skulls  were  found  between 
1921  and  1924.  Similar  remains  have  been  described 
further  south,  at  Temma  and  Mainwaring's  Inlet, 
and  also  at  the  Bay  of  Fires.  We  may  assume  that 
in  summer  on  the  west  coast  the  ti-tree  alone  would 
be  sufficient  shelter,  but  in  winter  some  more 
elaborate  babitation  would  be  essential.  Their 
weapons  were  primitive.  For  intertribal  fighting 
and  the  chase  they  had  the  spear  and  waddy ;  for 
other  needs,  primitive  stone  implements. 

Their  spears  were  long  and  tapering,  with  a 
thicker  end  towards  the  point,  and  made  from 
Melaleuca  (ti-tree),  in  length  from  ten  to  fourteen 
feet.  No  spear-thrower  was  known,  and  after  being 
balanced  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  spears  Avere 
darted  Avith  a  spinning  motion.  The  waddy,  their 
other  weapon,  Avas  a  throwing  stick  about  two  feet 
long.  This  was  round  at  the  point  and  Avas  throAvn 
with  a  rotary  motion.  They  kneAv  nothing  of  the 
boomerang  and  shield.  Space  Avill  allow  me  to 
indicate  only  that  there  is  a  very  extensive  litera- 
ture relating  to  their  lithic  culture.  It  had  not 
evolved  beyond  the  primitive  paleolithic  stage.  The 
ground  axe  or  stone  spear-head  Avas  unknown.  Their 
ordinary  Avants  Avere  met  by  various  forms  of 
chipped  stone  implements,  which  are  still  found 
on  their  camping  grounds.  The  stone  in  use  was 
brought  as  a  rule  great  distances  from  their 
quarries,  which  Avere  at  Split  Rock  (Great  Lake), 
Mount  Communication  and  elseAvhere.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  classify  these  implements  into  such  forms 
as  hand  axes,  scrapers,  gravers  and  duck-bill  points. 
They  were  used  for  climbing  trees,  manufacturing 
weapons,  preparing  their  food  and  shaving  the  hair 
and  beard.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  uses  to 
which  large  water-worn  pebbles  Avere  put.  They  Avere 
employed  as  ochre  mills  and  pounders  for  shell  fish. 
The  Avomen  carried  Avoven  grass  baskets  containing 
their  feAV  possessions.  Necklaces  Avere  made  from 
elenchus  shells,  which  Avere  polished  by  being  smoked 
in  t lie  fire  and  rubbed  Avith  fat,  after  which  they 
were  perforated  by  the  canine  teeth  and  threaded 


on  kangaroo  tendons.  At  oilier  times  twisted 
tendons  reddened  with  ochre,  or  the  mandible  or 
skull  of  some  deceased  child  or  relative,  were 
suspended  round  the  neck.  These,  it  is  said,  served 
as  charms  against  sickness  as  well  as  for  orna- 
mentation. This  custom,  which  is  of  great  cultural 
interest,  was  employed  by  certain  Papuan  tribes. 
One  of  the  treasures  of  the  Tasmanian  Museum  is 
such  a  group  of  dried  aboriginal  bones,  found  in  a 
cave  overlooking  St.  Mary's,  Avhich,  after  descrip- 
tion/25' Avas  presented  by  R.  II.  Pulleine.  Much 
might  be  written  of  the  disposal  of  their  dead. 
Peron(26)  and  Calder(27)  give  details  of  the 
obsequies  and  method  of  disposal  of  the  ashes.  The 
custom  was  in  certain  cases  immediately  after 
death  1o  bind  the  arms  and  legs  on  to  the  body  in 
a  position  of  strong  flexion.  This  Avas  effected  by 
tough  grass  fibres.  The  body  Avas  then  either  placed 
in  a  holloAv  tree  to  disintegrate  or  Avas  incinerated. 
In  our  large  osteological  collection  in  the  Tas- 
manian Museum  only  tAVO  skulls  show  any  trace  of 
fire,  and  that  of  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  suggest 
exposure  to  a  grass  or  bush  fire  many  years  after 
death.  In  1927  human  remains  were  found  at 
Sandford,  partially  incinerated.  These  Avere 
described  by  myself  in  detail  two  months  ago  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania.  As  this  is  only  the 
second  instance  recorded  of  the  finding  of 
incinerated  bones,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
ordinarily  the  bodies  were  disposed  of  by  leaving 
them  at  some  secluded  place  Avithout  any  attempt 
to  destroy  them  by  fire. 

First  Contacts  with  the  White  Settlers. 

Risdon  Avas  the  scene  of  the  great  tragedy  that 
ushered  in  the  long  conflict  between  the  two  races. 
On  May  3,  1804,  there  Avas  a  clash  betAveen  the 
Royal  Marines  and  some  hundred  of  aborigines. 
The  latter,  it  Avas  found  afterAvards,  were  merely 
hunting,  but  in  the  melee  sustained  some  forty 
casualties,  Avhen  they  retired  in  confusion.  The 
Rev.  R.  Knopwood,  in  his  diary(28)  records  a  note 
from  his  friend  J.  Mountgarrett  (surgeon)  : 

I  beg  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Moore  for  the  particulars  of 
an  attack  the  natives  made  on  the  camp  today,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  it  was  premeditated,  as  their 
numbers  far  exceed  any  we  have  ever  heard  of.  As  you 
express  a  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  the  natives, 
if  you  will  dine  with  me  tomorrow  you  will  oblige  me  by 
X'ening,  a  fine  native  boy  whom  I  have,  unfortunately, 
poor  boy,  his  father  and  mother  were  both  killed.  He  is 
about  two  years  old.  I  have  likewise  the  body  of  a  man 
who  was  killed.  If  Mr.  Bowden  (surgeon)  wishes  to  see 
him  dissected,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  him  with  you  tomorrow. 
The  number  of  natives  were  not  less  than  500  to  600. 

This  native  boy  made  at  least  one  voyage  to 
lOngland  with  Mr.  K.  <l  Kermode,  and  died  in  early 
adult  life  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  From  this 
date  his  diary  notes  increasing  hostility  and  loss 
of  life  on  both  sides,  yet  Avhen  parties  of  natives, 
which  included  Avomen  and  children,  were 
encountered  at  Brown's  River  and  the  Huon,  the 
meeting  Avas  quite  friendly.  Conflict,  hoAvever,  Avas 
now  to  be  the  rule,  and  to  this  the  mentality  of  the 
Tasmanians   contributed.     They  Avere  fickle  and 
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unstable,  and  some  unknown  cause  of  offence  would 
in  a  moment  change  their  attitude  from  friendship 
to  open  hostility.  West  tells  of  a  party  of  thirty-six 
from  South  Arm  who  were  induced  by  a  friendly 
native  woman  to  come  to  Hobart  Town,  where  they 
remained  for  some  weeks.  Unsettled  by  some  worth- 
less whites,  they  returned  to  the  bush,  and  on 
attempting  to  reach  Bruny  Island  they  were  all 
drowned  except  one  woman.  After  this  the  natives 
were  no  more  seen  in  Hobart  Town.  During  the 
twenties  the  conflict  was  well  established  and  four 
principal  tribes  were  distinguished,  the  Oyster  Bay, 
Big  River,  Stony  Creek,  and  Western.  Each  had 
its  own  distinct  dialect  and  well  established 
boundaries.  There  were  other  and  smaller  tribes 
apart  from  these.  After  the  execution  in  1820  of 
two  Tasmanians,  Jack  and  Dick,  for  the  murder  of 
a  stockman,  unrelenting  warfare  set  in.  The  natives 
developed  remarkable  skill  in  effecting  surprise 
attacks.  After  long  watching  they  would  take  the 
occupants  of  some  isolated  farm  by  surprise  and 
then,  after  masssacre  and  burning,  pass  rapidly  to 
another  far  distant  part  of  the  island  and  repeat 
the  process.  To  meet  such  tactics  Governor  Arthur 
issued  proclamations  to  the  tribes  which  they  were 
unable  to  understand,  and  organized  roving  parties 
to  pursue  them  and  bring  them  in.  The  success  of 
these  parties,  however,  was  so  limited  that  he 
decided  to  mobilize  all  his  forces  finally  to  suppress 
the  natives. 

The  Black  Line. 

From  October  7  to  November  26,  1830,  a  sus- 
tained offensive  by  soldiers  and  settlers  was  in 
progress.' 2!)a)  A  line  was  formed  across  the  settled 
portion  of  the  midlands  and  north-eastern  part  of 
Tasmania  and  slowly  moved  forward,  driving  the 
natives  before  it.  The  idea  was  eventually  to  pen 
them  on  to  Forrester's  Peninsula.  In  the  dense 
bush  country  it  was  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
contact,  and  at  night  the  aborigines  slipped  through 
the  cordon  and  escaped.  As  a  result  of  this  black 
war,  after  weeks  of  martial  law  and  the  expenditure 
of  £30,000,  all  that  was  attained  was  the  capture 
of  two  natives,  while  our  casualties  were  one 
wounded  soldier.  The  various  phases  of  these  long 
years  of  conflict  have  been  described  in  much  detail 
by  J.  Bonwick(30)  and  J.  E.  Calder.  Both  were 
careful  historians,  the  former  a  schoolmaster,  the 
latter  an  experienced  surveyor  and  a  contemporary 
of  men  who  took  active  part  in  these  events. 
Bonwick  concludes  that  the  white  man  oppressed 
and  systematically  exterminated  the  native.  Calder, 
on  the  other  hand,  points  out  that  the  latter  had 
much  the  better  of  this  warfare.  He  states:  "Even 
in  the  days  of  their  decay  (chiefly  from  natural 
causes)  they  took  life  five  times  as  often  as  it  was 
inflicted  on  themselves",  and  he  estimates  that  of 
an  original  native  population  of  7,000,  not  more 
than  500  were  killed  in  these  conflicts.  Now  when 
the  need  was  greatest,  George  Augustus  Robinson 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government  to  conciliate 
and  bring  in  the  tribes. 


The  Man  and  the  Hour. 

This  great  man  was  in  1828  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  native  settlement  on  Bruny  Island. 
Its  nucleus  had  been  some  blacks  of  both  sexes, 
members  of  the  Bruny  tribe,  who  had  for  many 
years  lived  in  contact  with  the  bay  whalers.  Hither 
were  sent  such  natives  as  the  roving  parties  were 
able  to  capture.  Robinson  himself  had  been  a 
master  builder  at  Hobart  Town,  and  felt  that  he 
should  dedicate  himself  to  the  mission  of  concili- 
ating the  tribes.  He  also  stated  that,  being  married 
and  having  three  children,  the  proposed  salary  of 
£50  per  <i  ii  mi  in  would  not  be  sufficient  for  his  needs; 
he  accepted  the  position  at  this  salary,  however.  A 
man  of  courage  and  resource,  with  unlimited  belief 
in  himself,  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  part  he  had 
assumed.  In  the  years  before  him  he  was  to  range 
all  over  the  island  with  his  mission  of  friendly 
blacks,  often  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  with  immense 
physical  exertion.  Yet  his  dispatches  (as  he  termed 
them)  were  always  full  of  courage  and  hope,  and 
he  moved  persistently  on,  until  at  long  last  the 
task  was  successfully  accomplished.  He  first 
mastered  the  language  and  dialects  of  his  charges 
and  studied  their  habits  and  customs;  then  only 
did  he  set  out  to  establish  contact  with  the  hostile 
tribes.  In  May,  1830,  with  a  party  of  18  (15  of 
whom  were  blacks),  he  reached  Research  Bay  by 
boat;  then  he  travelled  overland  to  Port  Davey, 
where  contact  was  made  with  the  local  tribes.  After 
a  stay  of  some  weeks  he  undertook  an  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  journey  north  and  west  across 
the  island,  visiting  various  tribes,  until,  having 
covered  over  1,000  miles,  he  arrived  at  Emu  Bay, 
his  party  having  somehow  supported  themselves  on 
the  cold,  lifeless,  and  heavily  timbered  country  as 
they  went.  After  a  preliminary  visit  to  the  east 
coast,  being  now  ready  for  serious  business,  he 
returned  to  this  latter  area  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading thirteen  natives  to  go  with  him  to  Swan 
Island.  Here,  at  his  headquarters,  they  stayed  while 
he  worked  the  islands  of  Bass  Strait,  endeavouring 
to  dispossess  sealers  of  their  native  Avomen.  At  the 
end  of  1831,  on  the  central  plateau  of  the  island, 
he  made  his  most  sensational  capture  of  the  Big 
River  and  Oyster  Bay  tribes,  both  implacable 
enemies  of  the  white  race.  His  own  natives  had 
feared  to  approach  them,  and  he  himself  was  met 
by  levelled  spears.  A  few  words  from  him,  however, 
in  their  own  tongue,  sufficed.  His  poise  and  courage 
impressed  them  and  the  danger  was  passed.  By 
night  they  had  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  Hobart 
Town,  and  thither  they  proceeded,  hunting  as  they 
went,  and  with  their  pack  of  one  hundred  dogs  were 
soon  camped  around  Robinson's  home  just  off 
Elizabeth  Street.  This  band  of  natives,  twenty-six 
in  all,  representing  sixteen  men,  nine  women,  and 
one  child,  had  for  years  terrorized  a  large  part  of 
the  island.  Their  subjugation  left  the  way  clear 
for  the  last  long  difficult  task,  the  bringing  in  of 
the  western  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  northern  strip 
of  the  west  coast  from  Sandy  Cape  to  the  islands 
adjacent  to  Cape  Grim.    After  surmounting  many 
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difficulties  near  the  Arthur  River  and  being  in  great 
danger  of  death,  he  persuaded  these  natives,  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  of  whom  four  were  children,  to  go 
with  him  to  Cape  Grim,  forty  miles  away.  From 
here  a  sealer's  boat  ferried  them  to  Hunter's 
Islands,  where  was  abundance  of  penguins  and  sea- 
birds'  eggs,  of  which  they  were  very  fond.  Calder 
states  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  the 
numbers  of  natives  in  this  western  area  would  prob- 
ably have  been  fifty  times  greater  than  those 
Robinson  captured.  At  Hunter's  Islands,  epidemic 
disease,  probably  of  a  bronchial  type,  now  attacked 
them,   and   within   a   fortnight   of   their  landing 


Flinders  Island,  and  to  this  esta Mishment  Robinson 
was  appointed  Commandant.  Some  years  later  a 
family  of  four  aborigines  gave  themselves  up  at 
Circular  Head.  These  were  the  last  of  the  race  to 
be  at  large  in  Tasmania. 

Exile  on  the  Islands  of  Bass  Strait. 

By  the  end  of  1830  some  fifty-six  natives  had  been 
placed  on  Swan  Island.  The  island,  although  only 
one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  flat  and  with 
brackish  water,  made  a  good  temporary  shelter,  and 
the  natives  remained  healthy.  The  Government, 
however,  searching  for  a  more  suitable  permanent 


Figure  I. 

O.  A.  Robinson  with  Tasmanian  natives.     (From  a  contemporary  picture  by  Benjamin  Duterreau.) 


thirteen  were  dead.  The  tame  blacks  apparently 
had  some  immunity,  as  none  of  them  died.  Robinson 
reports : 

He  regrets  to  state  the  natives  have  been  subjected  to 
a  severe  mortality,  and  out  of  27  of  those  last  removed 
13  are  defunct.  This  dire  malady  had  every  appearance 
of  being  an  epidemic,  the  patient  rarely  living  more  than 
48  hours  after  being  attacked.  All  ages  and  sexes  fell 
victims  to  its  ravages  and  then  gradually  expired  in  a 
state  of  delirium.  They  had  been  in  apparent  health 
when  brought  to  the  settlement. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  follow  in  detail  his 
further  expeditions,  but  on  February  3,  1835,  he 
reported  "the  entire  aboriginal  population  is  now 
accounted  for".  Whilst  this  is  not  correct,  some 
236  Tasmanian  natives  had  been  concentrated  at 


site,  in  April,  1831,  removed  them  to  Vanstittart  or 
Gun  Carriage  Island.  A  more  unsuitable  choice  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  discover,  the  island  being 
small,  exposed  and  windswept,  with  practically  no 
game  upon  it.  Shortage  of  Government  rations  was 
relieved  only  when  the  whole  party  was  at  starva- 
tion point.  Here,  in  utter  apathy,  the  natives 
existed  under  Sergeant  Wyght  and  a  small  military 
guard,  and  many  died  before  it  was  decided  to 
remove  them  to  Great  or  Flinders  Island.  This 
island  was  large,  with  ample  game,  and  was  well 
fitted  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  tribes,  had  they  been 
allowed  freedom  to  range  and  lead  their  own  lives. 
This  was  not  to  be,  and  the  move  to  "The  Lagoons" 
at  its  soul  hern  end  was  disastrous.    The  situation 
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was  completely  unsuitable,  owing  to  exposure  to  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds  and  great  scarcity  of 
fresh  water.  Primitive  wattle  and  daub  huts  were 
constructed,  without  windows  or  chimneys,  and 
after  much  unrest  and  an  alleged  uprising  fifteen 
native  men  were  marooned  on  a  rock  and  when 
rescued  by  the  Tamar  (schooner)  were  almost  dying. 
Their  story  Avas  that  they  had  been  placed  there  so 
that  the  soldiers  might  have  access  to  their  women. 
To  restore  order,  Lieutenant  Darling,  of  the  65th 
Regiment,  assumed  control  in  March,  1832.  He 
banished  all  sealers  from  the  island,  provided  ample 
water  by  digging,  and  brought  about  peace  aud 


among  the  archives  have  failed  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  pathology  of  their  closing  years.  Tlie  climate 
was  certainly  less  severe  than  that  experienced  by 
the  tribes  on  the  western  coast  or  central  plateau 
whilst  at  large.  Their  rations  were  sufficient, 
although  salt  meat  they  abhorred,  and  could  be 
supplemented  by  hunting  the  kangaroo,  the  taking 
of  shell  fish,  and  in  certain  seasons  the  mutton-bird. 
The  wearing  of  clothing  must  be  counted  as  strongly 
predisposing  them  to  pulmonary  diseases,  especially 
with  the  substitution  of  a  sedentary  life  for  their 
old  nomadic  existence.  Three  main  factors,  how- 
ever, apply:  first,  the  incidence  of  epidemic  catarrh, 


good  government.  During  his  term  the  settlement 
was  moved  some  twelve  miles  up  the  west  coast  to 
Pea  Jacket  Point,  and  was  called  Wybalenna.  This 
was  a  better  situation  and  was  protected  by  thick 
ti-tree  scrub  from  prevailing  westerly  gales. 
Robinson  proceeded  from  Hunter's  Islands  by  the 
Emerald  with  the  survivors  of  the  Western  tribe, 
and  in  November,  1835,  took  over  command  of  the 
settlement.  He  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  natives 
and  commenced  at  once  to  make  plans  to  improve 
their  physical  and  mental  conditions.  His  first 
work  was  to  check  the  unremitting  mortality  and 
decline  in  numbers  at  the  settlement.  The  cause  of 
this  mortality  is  not  clear.    Many  hours  of  work- 


to  which  they  had  no  acquired  immunity,  as,  for 
example,  at  Hunter's  Islands,  where  thirteen  of  the 
newly  captured  blacks  died  and  none  of  Robinson's 
party ;  secondly,  melancholy  and  apathy,  due  to 
nostalgia,  associated  with  want  of  proper  employ- 
ment; and,  lastly,  the  fact  that  owing  to  disparity 
of  numbers  between  the  sexes  and  prostitution  of 
their  women  by  sealers  and  others  there  was  little 
or  no  natural  increase  among  them.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  effects  of  this  home 
sickness,  which  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  on 
fine  days,  from  high  ground,  it  was  possible  to  see 
on  the  horizon  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
It  was  their  custom  day  by  day  to  sit  for  many 
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hours  gaiing  in  Che  direction  of  their  homeland. 
Previously  to  the  capture  of  the  natives  and  their 
removal  to  Flinders  Island,  competent  observers 
had  stressed  the  great  mortality  among  the  tribes, 
due  probably  to  epidemic  catarrh  which,  during 
the  twenties  and  thirties,  had  swept  the  island. 
During  these  years,  too,  when  there  was  constant 
hostility  between  the  tribes,  it  was  noted  that  the 
natural  increase  of  the  natives  had  fallen  very 
remarkably.  The  necessary  association  of  members 
of  these  hostile  tribes  at  the  settlement  did  not,  at 
any  rate  al  first,  lead  to  harmony  or  intermarriage. 
Report  after  report  of  successive  commandants  a  I 
Flinders  Island  emphasized  the  decrease  in 
numbers,  the  constant  mortality,  and  approaching 
extinction  of  the  race.  The  accompanying  appen- 
dices by  the  surgeons  to  the  establishment  are 
unhappily,  if  not  altogether  wanting,  quite  frag- 
mentary. Robinson  brought  about  great  reforms, 
making  it  obligatory  for  all  to  work,  and  allowing 
nothing  (except  food)  to  be  obtained  without  pay- 
ment in  currency  which  was  supplied  to  them  in 
return  for  their  services.  Roads,  fences  and  habita- 
tions were  built  under  the  directions  of  their  own 
leaders,  King  William  and  King  George.  Organized 
games  and  competitions  were  held,  and  natives  were 
detailed  as  shepherds,  boatmen,  cooks  and  snrgeons' 
assistants.  The  women,  in  addition  to  domestic 
work,  were  trained  to  use  the  needle  and  to  knit. 
Specimens  of  their  work  in  a  French  net  (a  superior 
art)  with  d'oyleys  and  worsted  knitting  were  for- 
warded to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  In  spite  of 
greater  contentment,  due  to  these  measures,  their 
health  caused  Robinson  the  gravest  concern,  and 
he  writes  deploring  the  mortality  amongst  them 
and  suggesting  their  removal  to  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  stating  that  if  this  were  not  done  the  race 
would  be  extinct  within  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  in  the  third 
report,  1840,  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society, 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  methods  pursued 
by  Mr.  Robinson  at  Flinders  Island.  This  report 
includes  the  statement: 

Your  Committee  cannot  help  regretting,  while  they 
apprehend  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  once  simple, 
inoffensive  islanders  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  connect 
that  event  with  the  process,  so  efficient  for  its  accom- 
plishment, pursued  at  Flinders  Island,  that  from  the  first 
a  system  had  not  been  applied  more  suitable  to  the  habits 
of  a  roving  people,  instead  of  the  highly  artificial  one 
whose  details  have  been  referred  to. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Leeson  (Mitchell  librarian) 
for  pointing  out  this  passage  to  me,  and  feel  that 
the  comment,  whilst  correct,  was  hardly  fair  to 
Robinson's  great  efforts  to  ameliorate  their  lot.  It 
was  his  duty  to  carry  out  a  policy  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

In  1834,  when  the  settlement  was  visited  by 
Backhouse  and  Walker,(31)  there  were  twenty  cot- 
tages for  the  natives,  eleven  of  which  were  without 
occupants,  the  total  number  then  surviving  being 
one  hundred  and  eleven.  Within  the  six  months 
preceding    June    24,    1837,    sixteen    deaths  had 


occurred.  To  combat  this  mortality  Robinson  had 
caused  eight  new  brick  cottages  to  be  built  to 
replace  some  of  their  hovels,  and  these  were  supplied 
with  wooden  floors,  for  which  the  natives  had  asked. 
Attached  is  a  report  of  Surgeon  A.  Austin,  in  which 
are  the  names  of  those  who  had  died.  The  cause  of 
death  is  in  some  instances  stated,  and  it  is  reprinted 
in  its  entirety. 

Commandant's  Office, 
Flinders  Island, 

June  24th,  1837. 

Dec.  24th,  1836,  native  youth,  George. 
Dec.  30th,  1836,  native  man,  Nimrod. 

Jan.  28th,  1837,  native  man,  Columbus:   Chronic  inflam- 
mation. 

Jan.  28th,  1837,  native  woman,  Puepdar. 
Feb.  5th,  1837,  native  man,  Samuel:  Acute  pneumonia. 
Feb.  20th,  1837,  native  man,  Algernon:   Chronic  visceral 
inflammation. 

Feb.  25th,  1837,  native  man,  Matthew:   Chronic  visceral 
inflammation. 

Feb.  22nd,  1837,  native  man,  Omega:  Acute  visceral  inflam- 
mation. 

Feb.    29th,    1837,    native    woman,    Tindeburru:  Chronic 

visceral  inflammation. 
March  16th,  1837,  native  woman,  Wyrie. 
1  March  21st,  1837,  native  woman,  Queen  Charlotte. 
March  30th,  1837,  native  child,  Manoon :  Chronic  pneumonia. 
March  30th,  1837,  native  woman,  Maria:  Chronic  pneumonia. 
March  30th,  1837,  female  infant. 

June    8th,   1837,   native    man,    Daniel:    Extreme  general 
debility. 

June  20th,  1837,  native  man,  King  "William:  Inflammation 
of  the  intestines. 

The  report  of  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the 
last  named  is  as  follows : 

Flinders  Island, 

June  21st,  1837. 

KEPOBT  OF  KING  WILLIAM'S  DISEASE,  DEATH  AND  POST  MORTEM. 

For  several  days  previous  to  his  being  attacked  with  the 
disease  which  cost  him  his  life  he  complained  of  pain 
about  the  left  side  of  his  face  to  which  I  believed  him  to 
have  been  subject,  having  been,  as  he  himself,  as  well  as 
other  aborigines,  informed  me,  under  Mr.  Allan's  care  for 
a  similar  attack.  Considering  this  to  be  rheumatism,  I 
directed  his  wife  to  foment  his  face  frequently,  which 
she  did  several  times  in  my  presence,  and  gave  him  some 
aperient  medicine,  which  treatment  removed  his  complaint. 
On  the  evening  of  Monday  last,  the  19th,  about  6  o'clock 
p.m.,  I  saw  him  when  he  was,  as  he  informed  me  and 
Constable  Lambert  who  happened  to  be  present,  perfectly 
free  from  pain.  His  bowels  were  regularly  open,  having 
had  two  evacuations  during  that  day.  He  was  at  that 
time  laughing  and  playing  with  his  wife  and  others.  About 
5  hours  afterwards,  that  is  about  11  o'clock  p.m.,  I  was 
suddenly  called  to  see  him.  I  found  him  in  the  most 
excruciating  agony.  On  examination  I  found  all  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  small  pulse, 
extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  (so  great  that  he 
would  not  at  first  suffer  me  to  touch  it),  great  heat  of 
skin  and  occasional  vomiting.  I  immediately  bled  him 
largely,  applied  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  which  were 
continued  for  several  hours,  and  administered  a  large 
emollient  and  aperient  enema  and  some  castor  oil.  I 
remained  with  him  superintending  the  continued  use  of 
the  fomentations  until  daylight  next  morning,  having  bled 
him  twice  during  the  night,  having  taken  in  all  about 
50  ounces  of  blood,  producing  syncope  in  a  slight  degree  on 
both  occasions  without  the  slightest  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms.  Shortly  after  daylight  I  applied  a  large 
blister  to  the  abdomen  and  pit  of  the  stomach  and  sub- 
sequently bled  him  to  the  extent  of  24  ounces  more,  the 
pulse  rising  as  is  normal  in  these  cases  with  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  and  directed  preparations  to  be  made  for 
administering  another  enema.  Within  the  interim  the 
man  expired.     This  was  about  11  o'clock  a.m.,  twelve 
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hours  from  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  him.  For  the  first 
6  or  7  hours  he  was  perfectly  sensible  and  his  cries  of 
"Minatti"  piteous.  Upon  examining  the  body  after  death, 
I  found  the  whole  viscera  of  the  abdomen  except  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  bladder  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  the  two 
first  feet  small  intestine  and  the  liver  and  gall  bladder 
in  particular.  The  viscera  of  the  chest  were  perfectly 
sound.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  the  man  died  from 
general  inflammation  (with  the  exception  I  have  men- 
tioned above)  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Almost  a  year  later,  April  30,  1838,  Robinson's 
reports  are  still  pessimistic.  He  states  that  disease 
and  severe  mortality  have  been  among  the  natives 
...  of  the  21  deaths  the  greater  number  having 
been  amongst  the  young  people  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  continues: 

They  [the  deaths!  are  truly  discouraging,  the  more  so 
as  the  individuals  who  have  died  are  amongst  the  most 
intellectual,  most  docile  and  civilized. 

These  men  and  women  were  those  who  had 
ministered  to  his  wants  whilst  on  his  perilous 
journeys  and  in  several  instances  had  preserved  his 
life  in  those  primaeval  districts.  To  remedy  affairs 
and  improve  their  health  he  suggested  European 
and  native  games.  Finally,  in  urging  the  removal 
of  the  survivors  from  Flinders  Island,  reports  of 
Dr.  Walsh  and  Dr.  Allan  were  quoted  as  to  the 
climate  causing  pulmonary  consumption  of  a  very 
fatal  character.  Dr.  Walsh  states  inter  alia  : 

New  habitations  have  been  of  great  value  in  improving 
the  health  of  the  natives,  as  the  sick  when  he  took  over 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  recovered,  which  was 
the  more  remarkable  as  many  were  old  and  extremely 
infirm. 

He  states  also : 

After  the  death  of  a  friend  they  sit  for  days  brooding 
in  melancholy  reverie  on  their  bereavement  and  even  at 
this  settlement  a  greater  affront  cannot  be  offered  than 
to  repeat  the  names  of  the  deceased  relative  or  friend. 

He  summarizes  the  position  in  these  words : 
In  my  opinion  the  race,  if  continued  on  this  island,  at 
least  the  adult  portion  of  them  will  become  extinct  in  no 
very  remote  period  of  time  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
changes  of  the  weather  .  .  .  being  a  frequent  occurrence 
and  must  necessarily  have  a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  a 
people  who  have  in  general,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, suffered  so  severely  from  pulmonary  affections,  and 
upon  whom  the  evil  results  are  so  deeply  and  ineradicably 
rooted  as  the  post  mortem  examination  of  those  whom  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  but  too  truly 
confirm.  From  each  renewed  attack  their  state  progresses 
from  bad  to  worse  ...  I  recommend  their  speedy  removal 
to  a  more  warm  and  equable  climate  ...  as  the  best 
measure  to  suspend  the  action  of  the  disease  in  chronic 
cases  and  probably  effect  a  cure  in  incipient  ones. 

The  reports  of  these  post  mortem,  examinations 
are  unfortunately  missing,  as  is  the  report  of  one 
on  an  infant  which  Robinson  quotes  as  proving  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  disease  under  discussion. 

A  great  loss  was  now  to  be  sustained  at 
Wybalenna,  G.  A.  Robinson  being  appointed 
Protector  to  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland.  On 
his  departure  to  Port  Phillip  twenty-two  natives 
went  with  him,  the  flower  of  the  flock.  Kenyon<32) 
gives  details  of  one  phase  of  Robinson's  work  at 
Port  Phillip,  where  he  undertook  long  journeys 
among  the  various  tribes  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful Tasmanians,  who  were  of  the  utmost  assistance 
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to  him.  The  fate  of  the  latter  was,  however,  a  sad 
one.  Seduced  by  worthless  whites  and  neglected 
by  the  authorities,  they  fell  into  trouble.  Two  were 
hanged,  and  the  rest  scattered  and  died,  only  two 
returning  to  Wybalenna.  Here  all  was  changed. 
Apathy  and  neglect  reigned,  although  the  new 
commandant,  M.  L.  Smith,  writing  on  October  26, 
1839,  states  that  in  a  period  of  eight  months  not 
a  death  had  occurred.  He  also  writes  that  of  the 
eight  remaining  children  but  one  is  a  boy. 

G.  A.  Robinson,  junior,  in  a  report  from  Flinders 
Island,  dated  March  29,  1839,  tells  of  the  death  of 
eight  of  the  natives  in  the  short  space  of  five  days, 
namely,  three  male  adults,  four  female  adults,  and 
one  child,  all  having  taken  place  between  the  28th 
ultimo  and  the  4th  instant.  The  cause  of  this  dire 
mortality  was  attributed  to  the  late  prevailing 
epidemic,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  establishment  by  the  Governor's  vessels. 
At  no  period  since  the  removal  of  the  aborigines 
from  their  native  country  had  sickness  been  so 
general  amongst  them,  not  a  single  individual 
escaping  the  attack.  He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  natives  whenever  they  are  attacked  by  sickness  have 
an  invariable  custom  to  betake  themselves  to  the  bush 
environing  the  settlement.  This  is  owing  to  the  super- 
stitious ideas  they  entertain  that  the  manes  of  their 
departed  countrymen  will  haunt  them  if  they  remain  in 
the  house  during  their  sickness,  and  I  regret  to  state 
that  on  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  had  very 
probably  an  irresistible  influence  on  their  minds,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  disease  set  in  than  they  in  a  body  deserted 
their  homes,  and  this  very  naturally  militated  against 
their  recovery.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
gloom  that  prevails  at  the  present  time,  the  whole  of 
these  poor  people,  from  the  bereavement  of  so  large  of  a 
portion  of  their  kindred  and  friends  and  the  anxiety  they 
evince  to  leave  a  spot  which  occasions  such  painful 
reminiscences  is  hourly  increasing  .  .  .  Amongst  the 
males  whose  attenuated  forms  (which  are  mere  shadows 
of  what  they  once  were)  proves  them  the  greatest 
sufferers  and  that  the  island  has  been  a  charnel  house 
to  them. 

At  the  time  of  this  report  there  were  still  two 
serious  cases,  but  the  rest  were  recovering  and 
regaining  strength. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Smith,  twelve  months  later,  in  a 
dispatch  states : 

Since  I  took  charge,  a  period  of  14  months,  3  adults  and 
2  infants  have  died,  the  last  of  the  former  last  Monday; 
King  George,  one  of  the  oldest  amongst  them  had  been 
a  long  time  declining.  A  fine  male  child  has  been  added 
to  their  number,  which  are  now  as  follows:  22  men,  25 
women  and  11  children.  They  all  seem  perfectly  contented 
and  happy,  never  showing  any  demonstration  of  opposition 
to  authority. 

Before  his  assuming  responsibility,  a  survey  of 
government  property  had  taken  place,  giving  in 
detail  the  huts,  their  occupants,  and  the  furnishings 
allotted  to  the  latter.   An  instance  is  quoted: 

27th  apkil,  1839,  survey  of  government  property. 

No.  4  Cottage:  Residents,  Eugene  and  Sarah,  his  wife. 
Family,  a  child  under  5  years,  Sarah's  daughter. 

Furniture:  E.  &  S.  2  good  blankets,  5  useless  and  torn 
ditto,  1  rug,  2  palliasses,  2  check  curtains,  1  tin  pannican, 
1  tin  dish,  and  1  pocket  knife. 

Eugene's  clothes:  1  frock  coat,  1  B.  flannel  shirt  (worn 
by  his  wife),  1  Scotch  cap,  2  handkerchiefs,  1  tomahawk, 
1  spelling  book,  1  cotton  shirt,  good. 
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Sarah's  clothes:  1  checked  chemise,  1  old  and  unusable 
blanket  and  frock.  This  female  wearing  her  husband's 
blue  flannel  shirt  as  above  for  a  gown. 

There  was  little  change  at  the  settlement  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Jenerret.  Dr.  Milligan 
was  the  next  and  linal  arbiter  of  its  fortunes.  He 
brought  to  the  settlement  with  him  the  seeds  of 
another  epidemic.  A  report  soon  after  his  arrival 
states : 

A  destructive  epidemic  catarrh  exists  upon  this  island, 
introduced  by  the  Settlement  boat.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  congestion  and  increased  action  of 
the  organs  of  respiration  and  the  viscera  of  the  chest 
generally,  they  have  developed  in  some  instances  a  violent 
determination  to  the  head  and  in  others  to  the  serous 
tissues  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  all  materially  modified 
by  a  strong  rheumatic  diathesis. 

The  outbreak  was  accompanied  by  much  unfavour- 
able weather,  the  temperature  being  low  and 
changeable  and  with  great  humidity. 

All  the  aborigines  were  affected  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Europeans,  12  of  the  former  to  a  serious  extent. 

It  is  Avith  deep  concern  he  reports  that  four  have 
sunk  under  the  attack,  two  native  women  having 
died  and  two  having  been  suddenly  carried  off  by 
a  relapse  after  a  partial  recovery.  He  gives  in 
detail  an  account  of  one  of  these,  Victoria,  a  native 
woman  married  to  a  sealer.  Her  symptoms 
apparently  Avere  first  due  to  this  epidemic  and  she 
suffered  greatly  from  the  continuance  of  obstinate 
diarrhn'a.  When  seen,  she  Avas  sitting  up,  half 
naked  and  very  feeble.  Three  days  later  she  passed 
away.  Al (hough  there  was  some  talk  of  a  post 
mortem  examination,  it  was  no1  performed.  Succes- 
sive commandants  after  the  departure  of  G.  A. 
Robinson  had  consistently  urged  that  the  surviving 
natives  should  be  removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
The  Government  in  1847  decided  to  move  the  estab- 
lishment to  Oyster  Cove.  Of  the  201  natives  landed 
on  Flinders  Island  between  1831  and  1835,  73  had 
died  and  3  had  escaped.  Tn  18:51;  but  123  remained, 
and  for  the  new  move  they  numbered  but  l.~>. 

And  the  places  thereof  shall  know  them  no  more. 

Ps.  ciii,  16. 

The  Avant  of  vision  displayed  by  the  Government 
all  through  this  period  still  remained,  and  Oyster 
Cove  Avas  far  from  suitable  as  their  neAv  home. 
Beautiful  in  itself,  and  with  a  mild  climate,  it  had 
been  used  for  many  years  by  convicts  as  a  saAvmill 
and  sandstone  quarry.  Dr.  Milligan  did  not  himself 
remain  at  Oyster  Cove,  but  administered  his  charge 
from  Hobart  Toavii,  and  the  settlement  Avas  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Dandridge,  Avho  Avas  easy-going  and  in 
reality  functioned  more  as  a  quartermaster.  Want 
of  strict  control  and  unsuitable  clothing,  liberty 
to  Avander  in  the  bush,  bouts  of  drunkenness  and 
immoral  association  with  the  low  Avhites  soon  under- 
mined the  tone  and  health  of  the  natives;  and  the 
same  mortality  continued.  In  1855  this,  with 
indolence,  neglect  and  drink,  had  brought  doAvn 
their  numbers  to  only  sixteen,  four  of  Avhom  Avere 
men,  tAvo  boys  and  ten  Avomen.  George  Walter 
Arthur  and  Jackie  Allen  (alias  Leonidas),  Avho  had 
been  with  John  Batman  as  a  boy,  Avere  droAvned 
when,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  they  were  sailing 


their  boat  from  Hobart  Town  to  Oyster  Cove;  and 
shortly  afterward  the  station  was  broken  up.  Thirty 
of  those  who  had  originally  been  brought  there 
remained  in  the  little  churchyard  <>n  the  hill,  some 
six  hundred  yards  from  the  huts.  The  diseases 
from  which  they  had  died  were  those  arising  from 
neglected  colds,  and  in  all  probability  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. (33)  The  small  remnant,  after  arrival 
a  I  Hobart  ToAvn,  where  several  resided  at  the 
infirmary,  dropped  off  one  by  one,  the  last  man  to 
die  being  William  Lanne,  known  ;is  "King  Billy". 


Figure  III. 

William  Lanne,  "King  Billy'' — last  Tasmanian  male. 

He  Avas  a  Avhaler  and  had  sailed  out  of  Hobart 
Toavii  nil  several  voyages.  Although  be  was  a  man 
of  heavy  build  and  clumsy  appearance,  an  old 
whaler  who  had  pulled  Avith  him  in  the  same  Avhale- 
boat  assured  me  that  not  only  Avas  be  an  expert 
harpooner,  but  as  active  as  a  cat  and  exceptionally 
light  on  his  feet.  Paid  off  on  a  Saturday  from  the 
Runnymcde,  he  received  his  "lay",  amounting  to 
£12  4d.  5d.,  and  died  from  a  severe  attack  of 
dysentery  at  the  "Dog  and  Partridge"  public  house 
on  March  3,  1869.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
and  burial  are  still  remembered  in  Tasmania,  his 
skull  having  been  removed  before  interment,  and  the 
night  after  bis  burial  the  body  Avas  dug  up  and 
mutilated.  For  the  former  act  my  grandfather, 
the  Honourable  W.  L.  CrOAvther.  was  believed  to  be 
responsible,  and  for  the  latter  the  Royal  Society  of 
Tasmania.  In  the  first  case  retribution  Avas  swift, 
my  grandfather's  appointment  as  honorary  surgeon 
to  the  Colonial  Hospital  being  terminated.  Much 
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political  capital  was  made  out  of  this  occurrence, 
for  which,  (if  he  were  responsible)  his  scientific 
zeal  was  to  blame.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
shortly  afterwards,  in  1869,  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  awarded  him  their  gold 
honour  medal  and  the  Fellowship  of  the  College. 
This  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which  the  former 
honour  lias  been  conferred  on  an  Australian.  The 
last  woman,  Truganina,  survived  for  several 
years.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Bruny  Island 
tribe  and  a  daughter  of  their  chief.    Attached  to 


Figure  IV. 

Truganina,  Bruny  Island  Tribe — last  Tasmanian  female. 

Robinson's  mission  during  almost  all  his  wanderings 
she  had  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  natives.  During  the  perilous  time  at 
the  Arthur  River,  when  Robinson  was  in  contact 
with  the  western  tribe,  it  was  she  who  had  saved 
Robinson's  life.  Married  at  least  twice,  she  was  a 
little  over  seventy  at  the  time  of  her  death.  For 
some  years  she  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Dandridge  and 
had  created  much  interest  as  the  last  survivor  of 
her  race.  After  her  death  on  May  8,  1876,  Mrs. 
Dandridge  petitioned  the  Government  to  continue 
the  allowance  they  had  paid  for  her  upkeep, 
stressing  the  fact  that  the  care  of  the  old  lady  had 
been  for  some  years  both  onerous  and  at  times 
distasteful.  So  in  seventy-three  years  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  island  we  find  that  the 
aboriginal  race  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  has  been 
said  since  that  Mrs.  Fanny  Cochrane  Smith,  of 
Port  Cygnet,  and  native  women  of  Kangaroo  Island 


were  more  recent  survivors.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  women  were  more  than  half  or  three- 
quarter  caste  Tasmanians,  and  it  may  be  taken 
that  with  Truganina  passed  the  last  of  undoubted 
purity  of  blood.  Today  there  remain  at  Cape  Barren 
Island  a  community  of  some  two  hundred  so-called 
"half-castes",  descendants  of  the  Tasmanians. 
Although  darker,  they  do  not  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance markedly  differ  from  ordinary  Europeans. 

Recent  Research. 

Had  time  permitted,  I  intended  to  go  fully  into 
the  subject  of  recent  research ;  as  it  is,  I  can 
mention  only  one  or  two  points  of  outstanding- 
interest.  Of  late  years  R.  W.  Legge  has  brought 
together  a  remarkable  collection  of  Tasmanian 
stone  implements  and  has  described  several  new 
forms.(34>  Recently,  A.  L.  Meston<35>  has  found 
and  described  rock  carvings  on  our  north  and  west 
coasts,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  extinct  Tasmanian. 
Those  at  Devonport  I  have  seen,  and  some  of  them 
are  certainly  of  human  origin.  The  more  recent 
discoveries,  twelve  miles  south  of  Cape  Grim,  are 
as  described  by  him,  even  more  convincing,  and 
closely  allied  to  those  forms  found  on  the  Australian 
continent.(3C)  This  discovery  has  had  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  cultural  status  of  the  Tasmanians 
relatively  to  that  of  the  mainland  natives.  Each 
year  finds  more  workers  on  problems  relating  to 
the  extinct  Tasmanian,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
well  to  know  where  their  remains  may  be  studied. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  collections 
in  English  and  European  museums  worked  upon  by 
Garson  and  Sir  William  Turner.  Nearer  at  home 
we  have  the  archives  of  the  Tasmanian  Govern- 
ment, by  no  means  complete  and  not  systematically 
arranged.  Yet  the  innumerable  documents  are  for 
the  most  part  bound  up  in  folio  volumes  and  pre- 
served in  fire-proof  vaults  at  the  Public  Buildings, 
Hobart.  Of  equal  interest  and  value  is  the  Tas 
manian  Museum  collection.  This,  the  largest 
existing  collection  in  any  single  institution,  includes 
one  complete  skeleton,  twenty-three  crania,  and  a 
number  of  individual  bones. (37)  Here,  too,  are 
almost  all  the  wooden  weapons  that  are  extant, 
also  specimens  of  the  natives'  crafts,  such  as  native 
baskets,  canoe  models  and  necklaces.  An  immense 
number  of  stone  implements  has  been  collected  and 
in  part  classified.  The  policy  of  the  trustees  has 
been  to  centralize  and  make  available  to  workers 
all  possible  material  relating  to  the  aborigines.  It 
is  fitting  here  to  mention  the  admirable  work  of  the 
late  Clive  Lord,  himself  an  authority  on  the 
Tasmanian  race.  The  formation  of  the  aboriginal 
group  at  the  museum  was  largely»due  to  his  inspira- 
tion and  reflects  his  exact  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
Collections  at  Cullenswood  and  at  the  Launceston 
Museum,  and  of  my  own  also  merit  close  study. 
In  the  field  much  material  is  to  be  found  on  their 
old  camping  grounds  (see  map).  The  Tasmanian 
crania  in  Australian  museums  and  collections  have 
been  grouped  by  Dr.  J.  Wunderly  as  a  Tasman 
series, (29)  and  are  located  as  follows: 
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Skull  Number. 


TASMAN  SERIES. 

Collection. 


1  to  23 
24 

25  to  29 
30  to  31 
32  to  38 

39  to  40 
41  to  43 
44 

45  to  50 
51  to  55 
56  to  57 
58  to  60 
61 

62  to  70 
71  to  85 
86  to  89 
90 

91  to  96 
97  to  99 

100 

101 

102 

103 


Tasmanian  Museum,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Lost. 

Queen  Victoria  Museum,  Launceston,  Tasmania. 
Mersey  Bluff  Museum,  Devonport,  Tasmania. 
University  of  Melbourne    (formerly  belonging 

to  the  late  E.  O.  Cotton,  Esq.). 
Lost. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Crowther,  Hobart. 

Dr.  W.  Inglis  Clark,  Hobart. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Crowther,  Hobart. 

National  Museum,  Melbourne. 

University  of  Melbourne. 

Institute  of  Anatomy,  Canberra. 

Gilbert  Rigg,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 

South  Australian  Museum,  Adelaide. 

Tasmanian  Museum,  Hobart. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Crowther,  Hobart. 

R.  W.  Legge,  Esq.,  Cullenswood. 

Queen  Victoria  Museum,  Launceston. 

Tasmanian  Museum,  Hobart. 

National  Museum,  Melbourne. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

A.  L.  Meston,  Esq.,  Launceston,  Tasmania. 


VAN  DIEMENS  LAND 


The  Future  of  the 
Australian  Native. 

The  problem  of  the 
future  of  the  Aus- 
tralian native  is 
rendered  more  diffi- 
cult, as  control  is 
divided  between  the 
Governments  of  the 
Commonwealth  and 
of  several  States. 
Again,  it  may  be 
said  to  present  two 
aspects,  one  the  con- 
trol of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  the  other  the 
care  of  full-bloods 
and  half-castes  in 
settled  areas  and 
associated  with  mis- 
sions. S  p  e  a  k  i  n  g 
generally,  the  central 
Government  and 
those  of  Western 
Australia,  Sout  h 
Australia,  and 
Queensland  have 
well  devised  laws 
and  ordinances  to 
protect  and  control 
the  latter  sections. 
A  return  of  June  :'», 
1932,  gives  the  total 
number  of  full- 
bloods  as  59,719,  of  _ 
whom     28,763  are 

nomads.  This  total,  948  more  than  that  of  1921, 
shows  that  the  race  is  at  least  holding  its  own.  In 
estimating  these  figures,  10,000  have  been  allotted  to 
those  aborigines  of  Western  Australia  who  live  out- 
side Hie  influence  of  Europeans  (see  Table).  During 


recent  months  the  tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory 
have  been  given  much  newspaper  publicity  in 
regard  to  outrages  stated  to  have  been  committed 
against  them  by  the  whites  and  the  murder  of  one 
of  our  constables  at  Caledon  Bay.  The  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  Territory  are  estimated  to  number  in 
14,000,  and  at  their  disposal  is  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  Territory,  namely,  251,520  square  miles 
of  unalienated  land.  An  additional  area  of  00, 01)0 
square  miles,  twice  the  size  of  Tasmania,  in 
Arnhem  Laud  has  recently  been  reserved  for 
aborigines.  So  we  find  that  whereas  in  Tasmania 
some  7,000  natives  (a  very  liberal  estimate  of  their 
probable  number),  occupied  26,210  square  miles, 
twelve  times  that  area  in  the  Territory  is  available 
to  twice  the  number  of  aborigines.  Such  a  com- 
parison, of  course,  cannot  take  into  consideration 
the  original  boundaries  of  tribal  areas  and  the 
resentment  of  one  tribe  to  another  hunting  or 
moving  through  its  territory.  By  ordinance  they 
may  pass  freely,  camp,  or  take  their  game  on 

pastoral  leases  or 
freehold  property. 
To  conserve  their 
interests  there  is  a 
chief  protector  res- 
ponsible for  the 
administration,  and 
under  him  are  thirty- 
two  protectors,  who 
carry  out  the  duties 
of  a  constabulary. 
Into  the  aboriginal 
reserves  are  allowed 
to  travel  only  certain 
officials  and  those  to 
whom  a  special  pass 
has  been  given  by  the 
protector,  and  no 
one  is  permitted  to 
enter  there  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 
Those  natives,  full- 
bloods  or  half-castes, 
who  are  employed 
on  stations  or  are 
attached  to  missions 
or  other  institutions 
are  protected  by 
numerous  ordinances 
that  define  their  con- 
ditions of  work,  re- 
muneration, medical 
attention  et  cetera. 
On  the  other  hand, 
the  tribes,  particu- 
larly in  Arnhem 
Land,  have  given 
much  anxiety  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Let  me 
say  at  once  that  the  projected  expedition  of  the 
Reverend  H.  B.  Warren  to  Caledon  Bay  appears  to 
me  to  be  both  wise  and  far-seeing.  Such  methods  of 
conciliation  bring  positive  results  where  a  punitive 
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Table  showing  Commonwealth  Aboriginal  Population,  1921-1932. 


Pull-Bloods  and 

Half-Castes  in 

Full-Bloods. 

Regular  Employment. 

Year. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percentage  of 

Total  Number. 

1921 

46,723 

12,048 

58,771 

1928 

48,044 

12,619 

60,663 

15,473 

200 

1929 

49,078 

12,723 

61,801 

15,754 

201 

1930 

49,167 

12,567 

61,734 

14,671 

180 

1931 

46,676 

12,225 

58,901 

12,136 

15-6 

1932 

47,345 

12,374 

59,719 

12,134 

15-4 

Note. — The  figures  include  the  10,000  aborigines  in  Western  Australia  estimated  to  live  outside  the  influence  of  Europeans. 

She  continues : 


expedition  would  tend  to  breed  more  racial 
animosity.  Speaking  at  the  national  capital,  one 
feels  that  the  welfare  of  the  natives  has  the  support 
of  all  political  parties.  The  following  suggestions 
are  offered  for  their  consideration.  First,  that  in 
problems  affecting  the  natives  of  Australia  they  be 
viewed  as  a  single  people.  At  present  different 
methods  apply  when  the  natives  happen  to  be  on 
one  or  other  side  of  a  boundary,  as,  for  example, 
between  Federal  and  State  territory.  Secondly, 
that  to  give  effect  to  policies  a  trained  administrator 
who  has  a  love  for  and  has  studied  anthropology 
be  appointed.  The  administration  of  Papua  by  Sir 
Hubert  Murray  shows  what  may  be  attained  in 
this  way.(38)  Thirdly,  that  the  constabulary  or 
such  deputy  officials  as  are  appointed  as  protectors 
should  be  picked  men  who  have  received  training 
in  anthropology.  A  cadet  system  would  be  attrac- 
tive and  insure  the  provision  of  suitable  recruits. 
Fourthly,  and  most  important,  that  the  areas  pro- 
claimed as  reservations  be  efficiently  patrolled  and 
the  tribes  therein  subjected  to  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference by  officials  and  others.  In  this  way  aggres- 
sions, murders,  and  reprisals  would  be  prevented. 
The  credit  of  Australia  is  gravely  undermined  by 
such  allegations  as  have  been  made  too  frequently 
of  late.  Tasmania,  in  her  infancy,  and  without 
scientific  help,  allowed  her  unique  race  to  perish. 
For  Australia  to  permit  a  repetition  of  such  a 
tragedy  would  be  unpardonable. 

Conclusion. 

As  this  oration  closes,  consider  with  me  the  last 
scene  at  Professor  Halford's  home  at  Inverloch. 
His  nurse  (M.V.T.),  herself  a  Tasmanian,  has 
written  me: 

Here  he  passed  his  days  amidst  his  flowers,  music  and, 
most  beloved  of  all,  his  library,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Ivanhoe"  never  far  from  his  side.  Day  by  day  he 
listened  to  the  old  songs,  his  favourite  being  "Tom 
Bowling".  The  change  came  rather  suddenly,  and  when 
being  helped  into  bed  his  last  words  were:  "I  wonder, 
Nurse,  if  my  son  could  get  the  words  of  the  'Immortality 
of  the  Soul'  put  to  music  for  a  record."  At  six  that 
evening  he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  and  died  some 
days  later. 

The  lines  referred  to  are: 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Has  had  elsewhere  its  setting 

And  cometh  from  afar; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

Prom  God,  who  is  our  Home. 


He  found  his  happiness  in  the  love  of  things  which  were 
and  are  today  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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